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WuHeEN the Fourth of July falls upon Friday it has be- 
come customary for business men generally to “ go fishing ” 
from Thursday to the following Monday. This prolonged 
holiday will be observed this year to a greater extent than 
ever before and, in order to conform to this custom, THE 
SPECTATOR goes to press one day earlier than usual. 
Little placards, to be placed on office doors, announcing 
that “we go fishing Friday and Saturday, July 4 and 5,” 
have been generally distributed through the city and will 
be conspicuously displayed in many business places. 





Ex-FIRE MARSHAL J. MONROE HEISKELL has entered 
suit in the Superior Court against the Mayor and city 
council of Baltimore for his salary as fire marshal to June 
1, 1884. The claim is made on the ground that the ordi- 
nance by which the office of fire marshal was abolished 
and the new Board of Fire Commissioners created is invalid, 
because there was not a legal quorum in the first branch 
of the city council at the time of its passage. The ques- 
tion to be determined in the suit is whether a majority of 
either branch of the city council can legally set aside a rule 
adopted for the government of its proceedings. The rule 
set aside was that providing that two-thirds of the mem- 
bership should constitute a quorum. Wm. S. Lemmon, 
clerk to the late marshal, has entered a similar suit. The 
salary of the fire marshal was $2500 per annum. These 
suits are intended to bring up the whole question as to 
whether the action of the city council in substituting a 
Board of Fire Commissioners for the fire marshal was lawful 
or not. 





THE third annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff 
Association was held at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, on 
Tuesday of this week. From the fact that we are obliged to 
g0 to press in advance of our usual time, on account of the 
holidays that occur this week, and which patriotic printers 
msist upon observing, we are unable to present a full re- 
port of the proceedings of the association in this issue. 
We give, however, the address of its president, Clarence 
Knowles, an advance copy of which was kindly furnished 
usby him. This association has done good work in the 
five States—North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama 





and Florida—coming within its jurisdiction. It is doubt- 
ful if any other section of the country is so efficiently or- 
ganized in the underwriting interest. Every city and vil- 
lage of five hundred inhabitants or more has been rated, 
and in each one a local board established. These are 
loyally supported by all agents, and the best of good feel- 
ing prevails. Best of all, the work of organization has 
been conducted by the practical fieldmen, who know the 
wants of the several communities in which they are called 
upon to act, the many phases of the various fire hazards 
that are presented to their consideration, and have been 
thereby enabled to prosecute their labors to the advantage 
of the companies without antagonizing the propertyown- 
ers. If similar organizations in the East and Northeast 
could point to as good work successfully and intelligently 
accomplished as the Southeastern Tariff Association can 
do, the insurance interest would have lesscause to complain 
of the condition of the business. 





AT the recent annual meeting of the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society, the actuary, M. A. Black, read a paper 
in opposition to tontine insurance. This was replied to 
by J. G. Jeffrees, local manager for the New York Life, 
and by C. G. Knight, actuary for Australasia of the Equit- 
able Life, both of which companies are doing business in 
Australia. The correspondence, which was prolific, was: 
printed in the daily papers, and subsequently in pamphlet 
form, copies of which we have received. The correspond- 
ence attracted much attention, and probably increased the 
business of the companies interested. Tontine insurance 
is by no means a new thing in this country, the companies 
named having done much to popularize it. It has never 
interfered materially with the regular life insurance busi- 
ness, and there does not appear to be any good reason 
why our Australian friends should get excited over it. 
Some persons have found tontine insurance the one thing 
required to make their lives peaceful and happy, rendering 
the contemplation of their approaching death a source of 


enjoyment. 





WE are informed that in the decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia relative to the surplus fund of 
the Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company, it was not 
declared that $150,000 should be the limit of such accumu- 
lations. This statement was one for which the newspapers 
of that State are responsible, not the Supreme Court. It 
appears that the subject was one that excited much dis- 
cussion, and some authorities declared that $150,000 sur- 
plus was sufficient to guarantee the outstanding risks of the 
company, and this statement reached the North as having 
been made by the court. But the decision will have the 
effect, it is reported, of disorganizing that company, as it is 
deemed impossible for it to hold its large volume of busi- 
ness when the work of dividing its surplus shall once have 
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been entered upon, as decreed by the court. It will be an 
almost interminable work for expert accountants to deter- 
mine what individuals are entitled to share in the division 
of surplus as directed, and in what proportion, and the sur- 
plus is likely to be consumed mainly in expenses. The 
prospective result of the litigation is that a large and strong 
company will be destroyed, and those who aided in build- 
ing it up will receive but little salvage from the wreck. 





THE question which serves largely to agitate the under- 
writers of the South, and to exact the respectful considera- 
tion of the companies they represent, is how to make the 
insurance of cotton profitable. Cotton has a faculty for 
burning with a persistence that defies the ordinary methods 
of fire extinguishment ; it is also peculiarly susceptible to 


attacks of combustion, and, when once seized with the ‘ 


disease, has the faculty of spreading it as readily and as 
viciously as a small-pox patient can the pestiferous dis- 
order with which he is afflicted. When the cotton crop is 


moving, the exigencies of commerce necessitate its accu- | 


mulation in large quantities, representing enormous cash 
values. Insurance companies are called upon to furnish 
indemnity against its destruction by fire, and they are, con- 
sequently, interested in reducing to the minimum the fire 
hazards to which it is subjected. If they were to “charge 
for the risk as they find it,” the rate would be prohibitive ; 
so the next best thing the underwriters can do is to seek 
to improve the risk. To this point Southern underwriters 
have assiduously addressed their inventive faculties. Va- 
rious methods for protecting the bales of cotton have been 
suggested ; one person would have the bales enclosed in 
an asbestos covering, and has demonstrated that the cotton 
so enclosed may be entirely consumed without communi- 
cating fire to adjacent bales; another would have the bales 
made very small, with handles at each end, so that it could 
be more readily moved from the scene of danger; still 
another recommends that it be paeked in barrels; while 
the Southern Tariff Association desires to have it stored in 
such manner that there shall never be more than 1000 
bales exposed to the same hazards. To this end it offers 
a premium, in the way of reduced rates, for compartment 
warehouses, wherein the cotton may be separated into 
1000 bale lots by fireproof partitions. This latter proposi- 
tion seems to us to be the most feasible, and one that will 
cause less of a revolution in commerce in cotton. To un- 
dertake to change the form in which cotton is put up for 
transportation and the market would necessitate changes 
in the machinery used in packing it, in the methods of 
inspection, in facilities for handling, shipping and storing , 
and, in short, would revolutionize all transactions in cotton 
of whatever nature. To pack it in a barrel or any other 
form of a “ wooden overcoat,” would be to invite fraud on 
a more extended scale than is now practiced. An asbestos 
covering for bales as at present made is impracticable, be- 
cause of the scarcity of the material and the cost that 
would consequently be involved. Dion Bouccicault, that 





ingenious and somewhat erratic dramatist, actor and man 
ager, announces that it is entirely feasible to make stage 
scenery and costumes fireproof by soaking them in solu. 
tions of certain chemicals. Mr. Bouccicault should be 
induced to turn his attention to preparing a fireproof 
covering for cotton bales which, while Protecting the 
cotton from fire, will not interfere with the requirements 
of commerce. The recommendation of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association relative to dividing into small compart. 
ments all buildings wherein cotton is stored, so that any 
destruction that may occur will not extend beyond tog 
bales, meets the approval generally of underwriters ang 
those who handle cotton extensively. Several proprietors 
of warehouses and presses have already taken measures to 
so arrange their premises—one at a cost of $30,000~and 
it is believed that an adherence to this requirement will 
soon place the cotton crop in such condition of safety that 


"its insurance will prove a source of profit to the companies, 








STATE LEGISLATION AND SUPERVISION. 


HE absurdity of much of the legislation enacted by 
T the different States regarding insurance, and the 
persistent attempts made by those bodies to restrict the 
operations of the insurance companies, very naturally 
arouse the indignation of underwriters and _ provoke 
them to much criticism. It is difficult for them to under. 
stand why they should be subjected to any more restric. 
tions or required to carry greater burdens than other cor. 
porations deriving their charters from the same source 
and dealing directly with the public in a legitimate busi- 
ness way. All the transactions of insurance companies 
are matters of contract with individuals, and it does not 
seem necessary to protect the public from being imposed 
upon by this particular contract any more than from the 
thousand and one other forms of agreement that business 
men enter into in the ordinary course of their commercial 
transactions. But legislators have thought it wise that the 
business of insurance should be hedged about with special 
enactments, and that supervisory officers should have power 
over them. As aconsequence, at almost every session of 
every State legislature new measures are proposed, hav- 
ing for their object the curtailment of the privileges which 
fire underwriters should be entitled to when making con 
tracts, involving immense sums of money, with property- 
owners. New devices are invented, also, for extorting 
money from the companies in the way of special taxes, 
and, although they now pay more than is exacted from 
any other class of corporations, it seems as though legis 
lators will not be satisfied till the companies turn over to 
the several States the entire amount of premiums collected 
in them respectively. While this tendency to oppress the 
insurance interest has provoked much adverse criticism, 
State supervision of insurance, the outgrowth of too much 


‘State legislation, has, very naturally, received its full share 


of denunciation. We have been surprised at times that 
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oo 
insurance officials have not replied to their critics, and 
come to the defense of State supervision; but this they 
have seldom done, possibly for the reason that there is so 
little to be said in its favor. We observe, however, that 
Jesse K. Hines, Insurance Commissioner for Maryland, in 
his lately-issued report, has a few words to say in defense 
of State legislation in answer to that portion of Mr. Heald’s 
late address to the National Board of Underwriters bear- 
ing on this point. Mr. Heald said: 


The business of fire insurance has become so interwoven with the 
great interests of trade, commerce and manufacture, and so essential to 
the safety and protection of propertyowners generally, that it has assumed 
amagnitude and importance which may enlist the careful study of the 
political economist, while a successful mastery of its details will demand 
and tax the best energies of such as may be charged with its practical ad- 
ministration. The yearly destruction of over one hundred millions of 
property by fire does not appear to have seriously attracted the attention 
of our legislatures as an evil demanding at their hands remedial measures 
to diminish this enormous waste and loss to the commonwealth of the 
country. Their energies seem to have been devoted to the imposition of 
unjust taxation and burdensome restrictions, rather than the encourage- 
ment and development of a business so intimately connected with the 
growth and progress of our country. The aim of our different State gov- 
ernments have been directed, not so much to promoting a healthy growth 
by wholesome laws, having for their object the prevention of fires and the 
punishment of criminals, as to restricting the freedom of contracts on the 
part of underwriters, by which they seek to guard against evils and dan- 
gets which such laws would have removed from both the companies and 
the public if they had been wisely enacted and in time. 


Commissioner Hines quotes this paragraph in his report 
and says: 


While there is perhaps rather more truth than novelty in the extract 
quoted, it may be said in view of the remarkably few bills on the subject 
of insurance even offered in the last Maryland legislature, that insurance 
laws are among the most difficult to properly enact, whether for the pro- 
tection of the public or the restriction of insurance companies, as there is 
always so much danger in sacrificing the one to the other, and the fact 
that the real needs of the business are insufficiently understood by the 
average legislator. To avery great extent the Insurance Commissioners 
of the different States are enabled to mitigate proposed legislation inimical 
to insurance companies, but it is but a one-sided view to blame the State 
governments in the sweeping manner adopted in the quotation 1 have 
given, as the ‘‘ promoting a healthy growth,” etc., ‘‘the encouragement 
and development” of the insurance business, are not exactly proper sub- 
jects for legal enactments. The omission on the part of the underwriters 
to properly encourage improvements in methods of building and modes 
of conducting different kinds of business by discriminating rates has, so 
far as my observation has gone, contributed largely to the great amount 
of loss which this branch of business has no doubt suffered. Competition 
for business, while in a measure advantageous to the public, has corre- 
sponding drawbacks in the careless examination and rating of risks, re- 
sulting very often in the discouragement of improvements in either con- 
struction or methods. Very much more might be said on this topic, but 
itis hardly appropriate in this report to do more than draw attention to 
the general view of insurance legislation which the representative of the 
intelligent underwriters of the country lately promulgated. 


The Commissioner here virtually admits the worst that 
has been charged against State legislatures, viz.: that the 
“average hegislator” knows little or nothing about the 
business of insurance, yet seeks to make laws to regulate 
the manner in which it shall be conducted, and to specify 
the conditions of the contracts the companies shall be per- 
mitted to make with their patrons. The New York legis- 
lature has even gone so far as to declare that individuals 
shall not buy their insurance except in such companies as 





are approved by the head of the insurance department. 
This is not only an attempted “restriction of insurance 
companies,” but of the public also, which is supposed to 
be under the especial guardianship of the insurance de- 
partment. The true story of that legislator who, when 
informed that life insurance rates were based on the tables 
of mortality, offered a resolution to compel the companies 
to reduce the rate of mortality, is a familiar one, and is 
but one of the many illustrations that might be used to 
sustain Mr. Hines’ statement that “the real needs of the 
business are insufficiently understood by the average 
legislator.” The business of insurance is a specialty, 
requiring years of patient study, training and practice 
to enable intelligent men to comprehend it in all 
its important relations to the business interests of the 
country. It is not surprising, therefore, that the “average 
legislator” fails utterly to comprehend either the “real 
needs” of the business or to understand its relations to 
the public. Insurance companies guarantee thousands of 
millions of indemnity to propertyowners, who without 
such indemnity would be embarrassed in their business 
undertakings, while many of the greatest and most im- 
portant enterprises in the country have been rendered 
possible by the fact that insurance companies stand behind 
them to guarantee them against certain hazards to which 
they are subjected. In view of the great interests at 
stake, it is not only presumptuous but monstrous for these 
“ average legislators,” whose unfamiliarity with the sub- 
ject is conceded, to undertake to regulate that which is 
fully competent to regulate itself. There is no more ne- 
cessity for protecting the public in its dealings with insur- 
ance companies than there is for affording it protection 
from any other legitimate business. Propertyowners and 
business men are not in need of a guardian to protect 
them in their ordinary business transactions, and such 
guardianship should not be forced upon them when -they 
come to making contracts for insurance. As State insur- 
ance supervision is the offspring of too much insurance 
legislation, it follows that if the legislation is unnecessary 
the supervision is superfluous. Were it not for the fact 
that it serves certain political ends, it would have been 
abolished long since. 

Commissioner Hines argues that it is no part of the 
duty of State legislatures to encourage and develop the 
insurance business. We had always supposed that it was 
essentially the duty of every legislative body to do all in 
its power to promote the interests and welfare of the com- 
munity at large, and certainly the success of its varied 
business enterprises is a matter of moment to every com- 
munity. There are comparatively few industries that em- 
ploy more capital or give employment to a greater number 
of persons than the business of underwriting. Whatever 
tends to embarrass insurance as a business enterprise also 
operates to embarrass the thousands of individuals who 
are dependent upon its success. If it is no part of the duty 
of State legislatures to aid in “ promoting the growth” of 
such an important and necessary branch of business, they 
ought, at least, to place no obstructions inits way. Leave 
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it to push its own way and make its own terms with the 
public, and the thousands interested will be satisfied and 
the public better served. 

Commissioner Hines, however, apparently thinks it a 
part of the duty of underwriters to “ properly encourage 
improvements in methods of building and modes of con- 
ducting different kinds of business by discriminating 
rates.” Mr. Hines is so much better informed on insur- 
ance matters than the “average legislator” that he must 
know tbat, theoretically, underwriters care nothing about 
building construction or modes of business: their motto 
is to “ charge for the risk as they find it ;” if the insured 
wants low rates, he has but to provide the proper safe- 
guards for protecting his property, and for extinguishing 
fires, to get the lowest rate. Practically, underwriters do 
encourage improvements in building construction, for the 
reason that excessive competition has made rates so low 
that there is little margin for discriminating, and losses 
are so great that there is no money in the business at 
present low rates. It becomes important, therefore, that 
losses should be reduced; hence underwriters assume to 
instruct propertyowners how to improve their risks. But 
this is no part of their business legitimately; what they 
are organized to do is to indemnify, for a proper consider- 
ation, the propertyowner for any loss he may sustain by 
fire, leaving him to determine what hazards he will pay 
for. This should be left as a matter of contract between 
the insurance companies and the individual propertyown- 
ers ; it requires no legislation to formulate these contracts, 
nor any supervision to protect either the public or the 
underwriters; it is a simple business transaction between 
business men, who are abundantly able to protect their 
own interests. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IT is said that one of our largest English companies invested heavily 
in United States government bonds during the low prices succeeding 
the financial flurry a few weeks ago, and then sold out at several points 
advance. Last week the same company bought in the same quantity 
of bonds considerably lower than its own selling price. This was where 
the financial wisdom of some astute trustees came in, but it has just a 
a little appearance of speculation notwithstanding. 

* ¥ ¥ * 


ACCORDING to a bulletin lately issued by the Tariff Association 
some of the companies have been unintentionally violating the tariff by 
writing on the Heinrich stock of glassware, crockery, etc., on the cor- 
ner of Church street and Park place, as an extra hazardous stock, 
whereas the stock itself includes toys, and therefore rates as a special. 
The offending companies are requested to recall their policies. 


* * * * 


A LIBERTY street brokerage firm has sent out circulars to various 
companies throughout the United States, asking for policies on about 
fifty sugar refineries and sugar refinery property. The rates on the re- 
fineries range from two and a quarter to five per cent ; but as there are 
several of the glucose pattern included in the list, we suppose the higher 
rates apply to the latter. The so-called warehouses within the expos- 
ures of the refineries are rated at one to two per cent. The list as 





ae 
offered is very tempting to many companies, It is naturall 
that out of so many, sufficient premiums should be obtained Z 
losses on all; but while this may be true one year, the compan 
decline to go into sugar refineries headlong. ‘They especial}: Ph 
glucose risks, in spite of their sugary titles. 7 


* * * * 


A COMPANY to whom the schedule on the Grand Trunk tailwa 
Canada was offered, as mentioned last week, informs us that the au 
mium offered on behalf of the railway amounted to a rate of less az 
twenty-five cents per annum, while the proposition made in the ret 
was over eighty cents. The secretary of this office advises ys Hors. 
reason why the insurance was offered at all in this market is that cer. 
tain English companies represented in Canada had combined to put y 
the price, and the railway authorities sought to defeat the coubieaae 
by throwing the insurance open to American competition, 


* * of % 


VARIOUS small cities and towns in New Jersey have sent circulars 
to companies and agents in this city demanding immediately a retum 
to the assessors of all premium income received on risks in said places, 
as a basis for taxes. We suppose this would in New Jersey be called 
illicit or underground insurance. The companies which write such 
risks are debarred from entering the sacred precincts of New Jersey to 
survey their risks or to adjust a loss. But they may pay taxes to their 
heart’s content, only we doubt if many of them will. 


* * * x 


THE Van Valkenburgh & Leavitt loss, caused by the Thomas Stree, 
fire about sixty days ago, is not yet finally adjusted, owing to delay in 
the sales of some of the damanged goods. It is likely to be in the 
vicinity of thirty-two per cent, 

u * % x 

THE gossips may as well drop the subject of the Irving Fire's 
affairs. The impairment has been made good, and the company is 
going along as usual. In the meantime, it is a matter of some in- 
terest to the companies generally to know whether an official exam- 
ination by the department includes the right to criticise its poli- 
cies on particular blocks of a city, the number of its agents anda 
judgment upon its underwriting policy generally. If so, then only 
veteran underwriters should be appointed examiners. Really, if this 
rule should be applied to all the companies in the city, many of them 
would be raked fore and aft for their injudicious underwriting. Per- 
haps blanket policies on railroad risks, etc., might come in fora 
dose of adverse comment. 

% % % es 


AN ex-clerk in a fire insurance agency office wants to know if there 
is any insurance against “blackened eyes,” meaning black and blus 
swellings under the eyes, usually caused by the fists of another party. 
He has had an “ experience” and wants to get a policy in time for the 
next round. 

* % % & 


THERE is a report current that the New England manufacturing 
mutuals are making tempting offers for the insurance on the Ansonia 
Clock Works, The stock companies regard the rates on the risks as 
excessively low, and do not understand how the mill mutuals can do it 
any less. The companies mentioned, however, are on the alert for 
good business, and whenever they can persuade an owner to conform 
to their standard they generally gobble the risk. 


* * * # 


A REPRESENTATIVE of a Broadway company was going the rounds 
last week placing a line on a lard special. He had pretty good luck in 
getting $1500 to $2500 lines, until one impertinent office clerk asked 
him how much his own company carried. The answer was evasive, 
but finally it was admitted that the office represented did not carry 4 
dollar on the risk. The application was accordingly rejected. There 
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ied obligation when one company asks another to write 
a risk that the offering office is carrying a line, and as it turns out often 
that there is no insurance in such a company it would be an excellent 
rule to always ask, “ How much does your company carry on this 


risk ?” 


is a sort of impl 


% * * 


A coMPANyY on Wall street last week took a broker's check for a 
number of premiums, and gave him special receipts for the assured on 
each policy. The check was returned “not good ” the next day, and 
now the broker is enjoying a vacation, while the owner of the property 
insured holds the company’s receipts and laughs at the threat to cancel. 
it seems that in such a case the right way would be to proceed against 
the broker for conspiracy to defraud ; but as he is non est, this proceed- 
ing will be necessarily deferred. 


¥ * * * 


THE relief experienced by head clerks and managers of companies 
upon the published card in THE SPECTATOR of the Superintendent 
of Insurance that no July statement will be required this year is only 
equalled by the indignation over the calls of certain Western States 
for such documents. Certainly if New York can forego such luxuries, 
the States of Indiana and Missouri can get along without them. The 
hot weather statement, however, is less troublesome than that of 
January. 

% % % 

THE latest life insurance story is that a crank entered an office in 
this city and wanted to know if it was possible to procure a policy on 
the life of General Gordon, the English officer supposed to be 
blockaded in Khartoum, for the benefit of an up-town church. The 
answer was, “ Certainly, if he will sign an application and submit to a 
physician’s examination.”” The crank took the papers and promised 
to return, but so far has not fulfilled his promise. 


* * * * 


It is stated that the Citizens of Missouri is about to re-enter the 
State and will reappoint John Mulville agent. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Equitable of New Yorkin Australia—The War of the Tontines—New Companies 
Floated—Oriental Bank Failure—Sir H. Parkes in England—Powder Industry 
—Dubbo Fire. 


[FROM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


When the American offices opened up in this country it was not ex- 
pected for one moment that the Mutual Provident and other colonial offices 
were going to allow the invading companies to advance without some 
show of fight, and the first gun has been fired by Morris Black, the actuary 
of the above-named society, at their annual meeting a few weeks ago, by 
his criticism of the tontine system of the New York Life and Equitable, 
This was immediately followed by a reply from Colonel Jeffrees of the 
former and Godfrey Knight of the latter office, each defending the fea- 
tures of his respective institution. Since then the newspapers have teemed 
with musketry squibs from both sides, and the public, who, asa rule, do 
not trouble themselves very much about insurance matters, are taking 
quite an interest in these discussions, and we of the insurance profession 
are being constantly interrogated as to the nature of tontines in general. 

The newcomers are making every effort to secure pushing agents, and the 
American consul here has gone into the insurances business as a canvasser 
for the Equitable, and resigas his official position this month. 

One Australian company, the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society, 
an office of some ten years’ standing, whose figurehead bears a striking 
Tesemblance to that of the Equitable, has gone into the tontine business, 





and copied verbatim the New York Life Company’s circular and forms; 
but with this exception the other life offices are adverse to adopting this 
plan of insurance. 

W. H. Jarrett, general manager at Melbourne of the Commercial Union 
for Australia, goes to Europe this month to recruit his health, and his 
place will be filled by J. R. Vincent Welch, secretary of the Sydney 
branch, an underwriter of large and varied experience. 

Amongst the new companies floated are the Accident Indemnity Com- 
pany for accident insurance, the Austra'asian Live Stock Insurance Com- 
pany and the New Zealand Plate Glass Company, all of which institutions 
are getting into full swing. 

The failure of the Oriental Bank has affected business in these colonies 
very slightly. For some years past this bank has been drawing in its 
horns, as far as Australia at any rate was concerned, and did not do very 
much business, and the other banking corporations took up their notes, so 
that fortunately trade has not suffered thereby. 

It is announced that Sir Hervey Parkes, late premier of this colony, has 
been successful in floating a company in England for advancing loans on 
and purchasing house, land and station property in Australia, with 
41,000,000 capital, and an influential directory has been secured both in 
England and in this colony. This is a stroke of luck for Sir Hervey, 
who is not blessed with an overwhelming amount of the ‘‘ needful,” and 
it is estimated that he will make nearly £20,000 by this move. A humorist 
the other evening, in a comic lecture on the history of England, stated 
that England was discovered by Sir Hervey Parkes. He discovered it 
was a good place to go to raise the wind. 

Carl Von Bieren, late of New York, who came out to this country a 
year or so ago for the purpose of manufacturing dynamite and giant 
powder, has floated his scheme into a limited liability company, and is 
getting on with his preparations for this industry. P 

A large fire broke out in Dubbo, an inland town of New South Wales, 
on the 27th ult., resulting in the destruction of about £50,000 worth of 
property, being eight large shops in the centre of the town, The owners 
were insured for various amounts in nine offices— the Imperial, Australian 
Mutual, Hanseatic, Union, Mercantile Mutual, Royal, Liverpool and 
London and Globe, New Zealand and Standard—this being the heaviest 
knock they have had for some time. SOUTHERN Cross, 

Sypney, N. S. W., May 3, 1884. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A GOOD AGENCY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Frequent mention of agency records have appeared in journals since 
this year began, some of them very good, but below is one that will take 
the premium. The town is but little more than three years old, a rail- 
road town in one of the territories commanding the trade from a large 
section of country, reached by railroads south and west, and is new a 
town of 5000 inhabitants, But here is the record of the year 1883: 


Gross fire premiums for 1883........-+ssessecceseeceeescceeerseeeeess ++» $27,343 
Five companies receive each less than (of these 3 are for lessthan I year).. 1,000 
One company has had between........-...eee-seeeeeeeeeeeeeees $1,000 and 1,500 
Three companies have had between...........-sseeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,500 and 2,000 
Two companies have had between........--20--.eeeeeeceeeeeeee 2,000 and 2,500 
One company has had between.........----ees-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,500 and 3,000 
Two companies have had between... ........seseceeseeesenerees 3,000 and 3,500 
Losses paid for the year... ....eececeseeecccencccceceereneecseceseeeseees 2,400 


Since the town began this agency has taken $60,000 gross fire premiums, 
and losses have been less than $7500, 

At this writing the business thus far for 1884 is as large as same period 
in 1883, with not a dollar of loss, But we cannot tell what a day may 
bring forth. INSURANCE, 


NEw MEXxIco, June 25, 1884. 





DERELICT MUTUAL COMPANIES. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


In your issue of June 19, on page 311, you give an item stating as fol- 
lows : “ The following mutual fire companies of Iowa (?), viz., the Ashland 
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County, the Canton, the Capital City, the Delaware, the Eagle, the Forest 
City and Merchants, were refused a renewal of authority to do business 
this year by the Superintendent for not making assessments on the 3oth 
day of September, 1883, sufficient to liquidate their liabilities, as required 
by law. The Capital City and the Forest City have since placed their 
finances in such conditions as to entitle them to the certificate to do busi- 
ness.” Don’t you mean Ohio? SUBSCRIBER. 

[The companies mentioned are located in Ohio, and the above item 
should so read.—Ep. THE SPECTATOR]. 





MISCELLANY. 


ARTESIAN WELLS IN NEW YORK. 


While the city authorities are debating how to provide a sufficient sup- 
ply of water for the millions that are and are yet to be inhabitants of New 
York, private individuals are solving the problem for themselves in a very 
practical way. Almost all the brewers of the city have artesian wells or 
are sinking them. Several dry goods and other business firms are also 
adding to their liquid stores in the same direction.. Tracy & Russell are 
boring on the sidewalk of their big building on Greenwich avenue, and 
have gone as deep as 815 feet to find a flow of brackish water, averaging 
about eight gallons a minute. They have been at it about six weeks. 
They expect to sink a couple of hundred or more feet before they come 
to a good supply of clear, sweet water. George Ehret, on East Ninety- 
second street, is also sinking a well on his premises, and ata depth of 
575 feet finds a flow of about 1000 gallons an hour of brackish water. At 
adepth of 430 feet, Mr. Button, the driller, struck a stream of living 
water from the East river, the trend of which was from northeast to south- 
west. He thought it flowed from the vicinity of 1o6th street toward the 
rocky ridge of Fourth avenue, and then took a turn, and a few blocks 
south of Ninety-second street flowed back to its source. In the well that 
is being sunk for Mr. Ehret, it is found that the rise and fall of the water 
correspond with the ebb and flow of the tides in the river. That there is 
an open channel between the well and the river was also proved by the 
bringing up in pieces of a fish about ten inches long which had been cut 
by the drill. 

At the depth of about 520 feet another stream was.struck. The water is 
brackish, and is evidently from the river. At the depth of 575 feet it was 
ot the same character, but with an increased mixture of sweet water. At 
the depth of 800 feet, Mr. Button expects to strike below the limestone 
bed of Ward’s Island, a.id to obtain an abundant supply of good drinking 
water. This will be tapped at its own level for brewing purposes, while 
the brackish water will be tapped at the higher level for lavatory and 
other uses.— 7he /ron Age. 





POISONOUS SLEEP PRODUCERS. 


The death of a medical man—Dr. John Middleton, late Surgeon-major 
in the Second Life Guards, but at the time of his decease a practitioner at 
Stockton— will again draw attention to the mischievous, and, as we be- 
lieve, wholly indefensible practice of giving and taking such depressing 
narcotics as chloral and bromide of potassium as a remedy for sleepless- 
ness. Sleeplessness is always wakefulness in one or more of its multitu- 
dinous forms, and the recourse to narcotic poisons for its relief is utterly 
unscientific and deplorable from a therapeutical point of view. It is as 
clumsy in theory—in so far as it can be said to have a theory—as knock- 
ing a man down because he needs rest. What is it that prevents the 
natural and physiological rest of the body at rhythmical periods? The 
brain is as truly a part of the body as the stomach, and it is as mucha 
fault of the organs of the mind to prevent sleep by mental worry or wake- 
fulness as it is a fault of the stomach to render sleep impossible by bad 
digestion. No intelligent practitioner dreams of narcotizing the nerves 
of the gastric organ to promote sleep. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should any medical man for an instant think it legitimate to narco- 
tize the brain because it exhibits some disturbing irregularity in its func- 
tions ? 

Sleep is not a special prerogative of the brain. Every organ sleeps, and 
general sleep is the aggregate of many sleeps. It is time to protest against 





———— 
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this clumsy procedure. If we do so warmly, it is because we fee] that the 
mistake is of common making. It is so much easier to write a Preseri 
tion or make up a bottle of medicine or a box of pills with cael 
rank poisons that mimic sleep, and as they do so deprave Cerebral and 
nerve tissue, than it would be to search out the real and active Cause of 
wakefulness. When will the progress of professional enlightenmen, 
reach that point at which all those cloaks for ignorance that depend 
for their significance on the negative in are ostracized from our Nomencla. 
ture? Dr. Clifford Allbut has just pleaded forcibly and eloquently for 
the discarding of that wondrously silly word ‘‘indigestion.” wiy . 
spirited scientist help to exorcise the haunting folly that Clings to the 
term ‘‘ insomnia?” All terms with in, negative, imply ignorance op the 
part of those who frame and use them, and, which is worse, are Content 
with the state of knowledge arrived at, or are too indolent to extend and , 
improveit. Who shall sound the depths or measure the range of the sty. 
pendous unknown over which the audacity of a specialty and the apathy 
of a profession conspire to cast the veil of ‘‘ insanity?” There are more 
than a score and a half of known causes or forms of sleeplessness, each 
one requiring direct and specific treatment, and yet, as by common cop. 
sent, the profession sanctions the abuse of such drugs as chloral and bpp. 
mide as ‘‘ poisoned sieep” producers. No medical man is justified in 
undertaking the treatment of his own maladies. It is impossible that he 
should so far step out of himself as to be able to form a reasonable judg. 
ment of his case objectively ; and no practitioner has the justification of 
science for the recourse to narcotics as remedies for sleeplessness, except 
when an exceptional pain is the accidental disturber of a sleep function, 
or a habit of wakefulness may be broken by an occasional dose of the 
stupefier.—Zancet. 


IS LIFE GROWING LONGER? 


To be told that under proper conditions we ought to live one hundred 
years, and that the discouraging doctrine of the influence of heredity in 
shortening life is only true in a limited sense, is interesting to most peo- 
ple. So, also, is the circumstance that we are living longer than we used 
to live, and the assurance that much may yet be done to prolong our lives, 
These and analogous topics were given in a recent lecture by Dr. John 
Foster of Bradford, England, read at the February meeting of the Shef. 
field Medico-Chirurgical Society. ‘‘ The late Dr. Farr in his description of 
the march through life of a million children, has given the following re 
sults: Nearly 150,000 will die in the first year, 52,000 in the second year, 
28,000 in the third, and less than 4ooo in the thirteenth year. At the end 
of forty-five years 500,000, or one-half, will have died, At the beginning 
of sixty years 370,000 will still-be living. At the beginning of eighty 
years, 90,000; at eighty-five years, 38,000; and at ninety-five years, 2100. At 
the beginning of 100 years there will be 223, and at 108 years, one. The 
mean lifetime of both sexes in England was calculated some years ago to 
be 40,858, or nearly forty-one years. Mr. H. Humphreys has shown, how. 
ever, that in the five years, 1876 to 1880, the mean age at death was 43.56 
(females 45.3), being a gain of nearly two and three-fourths years. Thus, 
within twenty years, notwithstanding an increased birth rate, density of 
population and the unsanitary condition of towns suddenly grown large, 
more than 24% years have been added to the life of every inhabitant o 


‘England. 


“Tue SpecraTor asks: ‘ What is the kind of life which is increasing? 
Are we young longer, or mature longer, or oldlonger? Do we live longer, 
or are we only a little slower in dying?’ I am bound to admit that some of 
the gain in early life is lost in middle life; that while the expectation of 
life at birth is 25 or more, the expectation from 35 to 50 is a fraction less. 
But notwithstanding the slight increase of mortality at 35 and upward, 4 
large portion of the additional survivors live on to the higher ages. of 
1000 born, the additional number of survivors is 35 at the age of 45, 26 at 
55, 9 at 65, 3 at 75, andi at 85. The increase is much greater among 
females. By far the larger proportion of the increased duration of human 
life in England is lived between 20 and 60.” It is interesting to ascerlalm 
what is the natural limit of existence. Dr. Farr says the natural lifeume 
of manisacentury. That is the length of time the body will live under 
the most favorable conditions. Another most interesting question S° 
“When does old age commence?” Dr. Farr has divided life as follows: 
Boyhood, 10 to 15 years ; youth, 15 to 25; manhood, 25 to 55; maturity, 
55 to 75; ripeness, 75 to 85, and old age, 85 and upward. 

In taking the period of 65 to 75, and still following the fortunes of the 
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million children born, we find that 309,029 enter this age, and 161,124 
Jeave it alive. Diseases of the brain, heart and lungs are the most com- 
mon ; 31,400 died of old age. The number that enter the next decennial 
—75 to 85—are 161,124, and the number that leave it alive are 38,565, 
About 122,500 die chiefly of lung, brain, heart, and other local diseases. 
Nearly 59,000 die of atrophy, debility and old age. Some writer says he 
has met few or no cases of death from old age, everybody dying of some 
recognized disease. It is true that the symptoms of disease become obscure 
in old age, many cases of pneumonia and other inflammations escaping 
recognition. But it is also true that many deaths attributed to disease are 
mainly due to old age, slight injuries, cold, heat, want, or attacks which 
in eatly years would have been shaken off. Of the million with which we 
started, 2135 live to the age 95 ; 223 to 100. Finally, at the age of 108, 
one solitary life dies.—Mew York Sun, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Southeastern Tariff Association. 
Art the third annual meeting of the Southeastern Tariff Association at 
Old Point Comfort, Va., on Tuesday, the president, Clarence Knowles, 
delivered the following able address : 


Gentlemen of the Southeastern Tariff Association: On this, the second anni- 
versary of your association, in the presence of so many who are not familiar with 
its achievements, I am sure you will pardon a brief retrospective glance at the 
iecord you have made for it, in the short two years of its existence. It is a record 
of which you may well be proud, as it has no parallel in the history of the business, 
and should incite you to still more strenuous efforts to maintain it in its position as 
a model association. When I tell you that in August, 1882, the month of your 
organization, the five States committed to your jurisdiction outnumbered the local 
boards within them, you can better appreciate the fact of my reporting to you to- 
day, that there is not in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama nor 
Florida a town of 500 inhabitants which has not been specially rated, and in which 
alocal board has not been established, evenif it consisted, like the Asheville board 
did, of only one good sized agent. 

In addition to rating over 100 cities and towns, your tariff has been applied to 
331 cotton warehouses, 140 cotton mills, 34 cotton-seed oil mills and 62 saw mills, 
furnaces and other manufacturing establishments. This entire work, in addition 
to the promulgation of a general tariff of rates on the schedule system, embracing 
nearly every hazard peculiar to this section, and applying where there is no specific 
rating, has been accomplished, as will appear from the secretary's report, at a total 
cost of $11,215, which was raised by assessments on companies on the basis of pre- 
mium receipts. The largest amount paid, except by one company, including both 
years, is less than $700, and from that down to $5 or $10, which is convincing 
proof that the Southeastern Tariff Association is not an expensive luxury, but a 
necessity obtainable at a moderate price. In this connection permit me to suggest 
that while you continue your present system of raising funds to defray expenses, 
enact a resolution that no assessment shall be less than $25. The company 
contributing $5 is as much entitled to full files of the association's publications 
as the one contributing $500, and I do not think anyone will question the value 
of membership to any company being $25 at least. The economical accomplish- 
ment of the work of the association is mainly due to its having been done by 
special agents in their usual rounds. The services of H. B. Anderson and 
W. F. Prioleau were secured for a limited time to apply the schedules to the iron- 
workers of Alabama and Georgia and the cotton mills of North and South Caro- 
lina, as this involved trips out of the usual course of the average special. The 
salaries and expenses of these two gentlemen amounted to less than $1200, which 
represents the entire outlay for rating. 

It is peculiarly appropriate that the work of this association should be done by 
the regular special agents of the section, and not by men hired for the purpose, 
for while membership is not individual, but by companies, yet, gentlemen of the 
field, it is your association ; you claim and are justly entitled to the credit of origi- 
nating and perfecting it, but on you as well as your companies devolves the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining it in its present effective condition. Your influence 
with the agents is more direct than your companies’, and it is within your power to 
secure their hearty co-operation, without which no tariff association can be assured 
of permanent success. The agent is apt to ‘‘take his cue” from the visiting 
special, and luke-warm support or captious criticism from you works incalculable 
harm to the interests you are pledged to protect. The spirit which should actuate 
associations of this kind, which are designed for ‘‘ the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” must of necessity be one of mutual concession. Individual views and 
preferences should be subservient to the general sentiment, for while independ- 
ence of thought and action is usually commendable, if carried to the extreme it 

is apt to prove fatal to the attainment of perfection. The relinquishment of in- 





dividual convictions is never so easily obtained as when faith in the integrity of 
associates is assured, for it must be an obstinate and unreasonable man who will not 
yield a few cherished opinions in deference to the general sentiment, when by so 
doing he removes an obstacle to the accomplishment of a desired end. 

If special agents will bury their personal and individual grievances, if they have 
any, and unite in giving the association the vigorous ond unqualified support which 
characterized them during the first six months of its organization, the coming year 
will witness its elevation to a still more exalted plane than it has yet occupied, there 
to remain a brilliant illustration of the ability, zeal and harmony of Southern un- 
derwriters. If the fieldmen are not prepared to thus earnestly assist the executive 
committee in its efforts to perfect the work of the association, then it is necessary 
for you to authorize the engagement of a special agent to work under its direction, 
for work still remains to be done, in spite of the prevailing opinion that it is finished. 
The tariffs of a large number of our towns demand revision, and if the fieldmen, in 
their visits, would only assist the local agents in correcting and revising them, much 
could be accomplished at but little outlay of money to the association, or time to the 
special. When, however, no one considers it incumbent on him to do this work, it 
either remains undone or is imperfectly done by the local agent. The assistance 
of the local agent is always desirable in making or revising a tariff, so that it may 
commend itself to him and obtain his cordial endorsement and support, without 
which its successful enforcement is difficult; but it is a task which he generally pre- 
fers should not be left to him unaided. 

I do not hesitate to say that the strength of the Southeastern Tariff Association 
is due more to the honesty and impartiality which characterizes its work than to 
the wisdom of its purposes. Convince a company that a tariff association is impar- 
tially conducted and honestly supported by its associates, and you have secured the 
active co-operation of that company; but destroy that confidence, and its support 
naturally becomes uncertain and suspicious. The company and managers which 
were regarded as most unreliable when it came to a question of practice or rate, 
during the era of demoralization which preceded the organization of this associa- 
tion, are to-day the most loyal and stanch supporters it has. In the days when it 
was ‘‘ every company for itself,"" and the receiver ‘‘ take the hindmost,” their policy 
was aggressive and self-protective ; but satisfied that the observance of rules and 
rates is universal, the most honorable maintenance of thejr obligations marks their 
management. I can truly say to you to-d:y, that the companies operating in the 
field covered by your association are practically unanimous in honest and earnest 
allegiance to it, and the responsibility now remains for you to ‘‘ put your shoulders 
to the wheel" and give it that which it has a right to demand of you, active, intel- 
ligent and unflinching support instead of half-hearted efforts or lukewarm indiffer- 
ence. 

I now approach, with tender and reverent tread, with gentleness born of com- 
passion, the contemplation of that subject endeared to.us by ages—to say nothing 
of pages—of familiar association. The theme of the scribe, ‘ the bug-a-boo” of 
the business, the once proud king, now dethroned, and ‘‘ none so poor to do him 
reverence.” That he has been guilty of conduct unbecoming a king I am pre- 
pared to grant, for it is most reprehensible in him to vary the valuation at which he 
may be held in November or December twenty-five or fifty points in a day, to the 
serious discomfiture of his most devoted subjects, who are unable to ‘‘call the 
turn.” I do not command language sufficiently strong to express my disapproval 
of his conduct in furnishing the material for expensive conflagrations from Norfolk 
to Houston, but I respecttulty affirm that his crimes are not commensurate with his 
punishment—the ignominious treatment he has received would atone for greater 
offenses. First it was proposed to put him up in homceopathic canvas-covered pack- 
ages, with a nice little brass handle at each end; then it was suggested that a coat 
of fireproof whitewash would not only improve his complexion, but restrain his 
burning proclivities; but it has remained for one of his faithful followers, ‘‘a promi- 
nent cotton dealer of Atlanta,” to heap the crowning indignity on him—by advis- 
ing that he be packed in barrels like Irish potatoes or mess pork. ‘‘ Imperial Ceesar, 
dead and turned to clay, might stop a hole to keep the wind away."’ If this thing 
continues much longer, this once mighty king will be crammed into a sardine box 
and the sample knife transformed into a can-opener. The esteemed “ barrelist” 
must have an interest in a factory for the manufacture of them, as something like 
five hundred million barrels would be required annually to accommodate the crop. 

While these are but theories for making cotton profitably insurable, this associa- 
tion presents a solution of the problem, the wisdom of which has been demon- 
strated by years of experience in New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston and Memphis. 

The schedule you adopted a year ago at Asheville was not formulated trom the 
theories of your members ; it was the practical adaptation of existing facts. From 
your theories you might have evolved plans for a warehouse which would have been 
a safer fire risk, but for economy of building, space and handling, with necessary 
light for grading and classifying, besides the requisite safety from fire, the stand- 
ard you prescribe commands the confidence accorded known results, instead of 
being dependent on theory for support. I do not think it will be questioned that 
close warehouses, such as are now being built in Savannah and Atlanta, under the 
inspiration of this association, are safer in many particulars than the open ones of 
your standard, but they can only be used for storage, as they do not afford the 
facilities for handling cotton, and, therefore, their general use is impracticable. I 
would suggest that you authorize the executive committee, in its discretion, to make 
a rate twenty-five cents lower than your basis on such “‘ close "’ risks. 

As is well known, your schedule adopted July, 1883, was promulgated too late 
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in the season to do more than to effect a generally equalized advance in rate. To 
avoid the possibility of complaint on account of the lateness of your action this sea- 
son, and the consequent inability of owners to make desired improvements, a called 
meeting of the association was held in Charleston, in February, to consider the 
cotton question especially ; and after four days’ session the Asheville schedule 
was continued with increased charges for deficiencies. Committees visited the vari- 
ous cities, and, with the assistance of the local agents, applied the increased tariff to 
the warehouses, and at the same time made to the owners suggestions of improve- 
ments which would reduce their rates. The result is that nearly every warehouse 
in the entire field which is susceptible of improvement will be made as near the 
standard as possible. The committee on Charleston cotton risks, which was com- 
posed of Messrs. W. H. Daniel and W. D. Deane, did their work so effectively 
that even the Union Press, that 9.85 ‘‘ de¢e noir" of the companies, is now being 
made into a standard at an expense of nearly $30,000, and will next season be en- 
titled to a rate of one anda half percent. Had the Southeastern Tariff Associa- 
tion accomplished nothing else, this alone would have justified its organization. 
Satisfactorily as your schedule is in general, there are some features about it which 
I think should be corrected. The standard prescribes 72,000 cubic feet to the com- 
partment, or for each 1000 bales, and the tariff was so applied, as the rating com- 
mittees refused to accept—and the executive committee felt unauthorized to grant 
—-a guarantee for the warehousemen, to be a condition in his policies—-that the 
standard capacity should not be exceeded, and thus exempt it from excess charge. 
I therefore recommend that you authorize it to accept a guarantee from the ware- 
house or compress—to be embodied in the policy or cotton receipt—that the storage 
shall not exceed an agreed amount, and the rate shall be made accordingly. The 
object of the tariff is to prevent the burning of more than 1000 bales at a time, and 
it would be manifestly unjust to charge the tenant of a 10,000 bale warehouse for 
the full capacity, when he is willing to vitiate his insurance if he ever has more than 
tooo bales. Insisting on such arbitrary and ill-advised measures as this fosters 
antagonism to associations of this kind, The experience of the gentlemen who 
have come in contact with the cotton men while applying this tariff is that they do 
not oppose it as they did last year, and are now prepared, on a better understand- 
ing of it, to approve and support it, if applied with judgment and discretion. In 
proof of ‘‘the change of heart’ which has come over them, inducing confidence 
in the wisdom and justice which actuated this association, the Savannah papers 
not long ago said that the cotton men of that city (which was a hot-bed of revolt 
last year) were now members of the Southeastern Tariff Association. The com- 
mittee which visited there can testify that they treated them as if they were mem- 
bers. Your tariff prohibits storage of cotton in open courts. I respectfully sug- 
gest the advisability of charging this to a charge of one per cent. Last year the 
charge for cotton in court was fifty cents, and it did not have the desired effect of 
keeping the court clear; so the Charleston meeting decided to prohibit it altogether. 
I question the propriety of this association adding to the ‘ prohibited’ list of its 
members, and besides it is almost impossible for places—like Augusta or Montgom- 
ery—with limited warehouse facilities to keep cotton out of the open court. An in- 
crease of one per cent in the rate will certainly insure its being stored in the court 
only when absolutely necessary, in which event insurance should not and cannot 
be denied them. The charge for wooden floors in a close warehouse should be 
discontinued—it was designed to introduce non-combustible floors in standard 
warehouses, and prevent the spread of fire from compartment to compartment ; but 
the character of the floor does not affect the hazard of a close warehouse. 

Under your present cotton tariff the warehouse rates are the same as the cotton 
therein. 1 submit for your consideration the propriety cf following the lead of our 
sister association of Virginia, in allowing a reduction of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent in the rate where annual policies are written. In view of the fact that 
cotton, which makes the rate, is not contained in the building more than six months 
during the year, a lower rate seems equitable. 

The cotton policy form was referred to this meeting for appropriate action. The 
form recommended by the executive committee last season was universally used 
and gave general satisfaction. I trust you will adopt one which will be equally as 
acceptable, and I doubt not you will avoid loading it with conditions impossible 
of enforcement, and a violation of which would not impair the rights of the assured; 
for you could scarcely expect him to diligently patrol the warehouse in which his 
cotton is stored, and which is beyond his control, to see that ‘‘no smoking 1s per- 
mitted, no cotton left in court at night, and that the warehouse is swept daily.’ 
These trifling little matters of detail, which are necessary to insure the validity of 
his policy, are quite possible to the man who lives around the corner from his ware- 
house, but would be rather burdensome to the inhabitant of Jonesboro who stores 
his cotton in Atlanta. 

I think the general sentiment is that the floating policy ‘‘ must go,”" and I trust 
you will take measures necessary to induce this result. Don't say that they shall 
not be written, for that by some might be considered beyond our authority; but 
make them by rate such an expensive iuxury that, like strawberries in January, 
none but the wealthy can enjoy them, and they only to a limited extent. 1 think, 
though, it would be a long step in the right direction if the companies composing 
this association would agree to write no more floaters—except the limited form 
which is necessary to cover cotton while in transit from warehouse to press and 
ship ; specify the warehouse in which the cotton is bought, and the compress to 
which it is carried, and you eliminate the objectionable features of the floater, 
and do not hamper the necessities of the trade. 
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I requested you at the Charleston meeting to more clearly define the 
the executive committee, and you apparently construed it into a hint to 
its authority, which you proceeded to do by declaring it the sense of the associa 
tion that its powers were purely executive. The first fruits of this action was 
the open revolt of the Newberry, S. C., local board when the loss clause was 
prescribed for that town, instead of the value clause which was being enforced 
there. They said: ‘‘ We respectfully, yet firmly, insist that the executive com. 
mittee, a body with power ‘purely executive,’ has in its recent action with Te. 
gard to our town exceeded its authority, and its action is therefore nujj and 
void. Unless, therefore, some authority has been delegated to the executive 
committee other than that given at the last meeting "ot the Southeastern Tariff 
Association, of which we have no knowledge (and should such delegation of 
authority have been given we should respectfully ask its exact wording and time 
of adoption), we will decline to accept as in any manner binding on us the 
recent action of the executive committee with regard to this town.” Notwith. 
standing this defiance from a town notoriously unprofitable, the executive commit. 
tee declines to recede from its position, at least until you shall so direct. While | 
am not in favor of giving unlimited authority to the executive committee, yet dur. 
ing the interim of association meetings it should have power to construe the tariff . 
with discretion, apply it and the rules whenever necessary, and have general charge 
of the affairs thereof, but without authority to change any action of the associa. 
tion in convention assembled; and I suggest that you so amend the by-laws, 

Not the least important result of the meeting at Charleston in February was the 
adoption of the three-quarters loss clause in mercantile risks in towns unprovided 
with efficient fire departments and ample water supply. While this action has 
not met with the opposition from the local agents which was expected, that which 
it did evoke proceeding rather from ignorance of its application than otherwise, yet 
there are one or two companies which question the right of the association to order 
its insertion, holding that it has nothing to do with anything but the question of 
rates. 

The Southeastern Tariff Association thas no right to enforce any rule, or rate 
either for that matter. Its organization and continuance is only by mutual agree. 
ment and common consent; it has no right to demand fulfillment of its members’ 
pledges, if they choose to violate them ; no penalty is incurred for infraction of any 
of its rules by amember. The foundation of its government is the consent of the 
governed, and it is just as appropriate for companies to pledge themselves through 
this association to a form ‘of policy as it isto arate. The National Board saw fit, 
in its wisdoin, to prescribe a form of policy, and the companies which are now 
straining at this little ‘‘ gnat"’ in our clause, swallowed with avidity the entire 
‘*camel” of the National Board complete. The justice of the three-quarters-loss 
clause has been upheld by the leading underwriters of the day. No less a person- 
age than D. A. Heald, president of the National Board, at its recent meeting 
endorsed emphatically the action of this association in adopting it. It should be 
continued, if for no other reason, to compel, as it is doing, the introduction of effi 
cient fire departments in towns now entirely unprotected. 

In my opinion the tarift demands but little attention at your hands. The cotton- 
seed-oil-mill rates will be reported on by L. M. Tucker, chairman of a com 
mittee appointed at Charleston. I think your rates on wood-working establish- 
ments are inadequate, but these and other corrections can be confided to a special 
committee if you see proper to order its appointment. 

Before concluding, I desire to call your attention to the district agency system of 
North Carolina, where an agent in a town is permitted to write in neighboring 
villages, and allowed twenty per cent commission on such business. It is claimed 
that this is not a violation of our fifteen per cent agreement, inasmuch as the agent 
does not get more than fifteen per cent on his local business. In no other locality 
does outside mercantile business command a premium. Agents in other States 
would be glad to be allowed to write outside of their agencies at ten per cent, and 
they would provide for the expense necessary to secure it. If possible, and I be- 
lieve it is, as it is only confined to a few companies, this system should be discon- 
tinued, as it furnishes cause for complaint and suspicion which should not be per- 
mitted to exist. 

The efficient and impartial manner in which the office of secretary is filled by 
Thomas Peters is too well known to need commendation at my hands, but I desire 
to put on record my official appreciation of his services. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to hope that your proceedings may give evidence of 
the wisdom, harmony and courtesy which distinguish the meetings of the South- 
eastern Tariff Association. 
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A Prosperous Agency. 
It is always a gratifying duty to record any unusual success, where the 
same hzs been brought about by industry, energy and fair dealing. Such 
a success is that made by R. A. Waller of Chicago, now at the head of 
one of the leading agencies of that wonderful city. 

Mr. Waller commenced his insurance career as late as 1872, when he 
entered the office of Iban. M. Bowmar as office boy. From there he 
went to Ducat & Lyon asa clerk, and in 1874 he returned to Mr. Bow- 
mar’s agency, where he was made a member of the firm, under the style of 
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Bowmar & Waller, the agency then containing the Williamsburgh City, the 
Peoples of Memphis and the Ben Franklin. In 1875 Mr. Waller bought 
out Mr. Bowmar’s interest and continued the agency alone, until January, 
1883, when he admitted to partnership Messrs. H. A. Knott and J. B. 
Waller, Jr., under the style of R. A. Waller & Co. The agency now con- 
sists of the following fine line of companies: Williamsburgh City In- 
surance Company, New York, incorporated 1853; assets, $1,133,658.56 ; 
liabilities, $450,231.03 ; net surplus, $433,427.53. The Eagle Fire Com- 
pany, New York, incorporated 1806; assets, $1.051,837.71 ; liabilities, 
$73,519 ; net surplus, $678,318.71. New York Equitable Ins@rance Com- 
pany, New York, incorporated 1823 ; assets, $586,768.30; liabilities, $36,- 
265.34; net surplus, $340,502 96. Kings County Insurance Company, 
New York, incorporated 1858 ; assets, $412,726 ; liabilities, $64,067 ; net 
surplus, $198,659. Firemens Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md., in- 
corporated 1825 ; assets, $511,969.98 ; liabilities, $62,950.83 ; net surplus, 
$72,019.15. State Investment Insurance Company, Cal., incorporated 
1871; assets, $401,750.01 ; liabilities, $133,630.04 ; net surplus, $68,119.97. 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, New York, incorporated 1859; assets, 
$385,995 ; liabilities, $64,980 ; net surplus, $121,015. 

In response to our inquiry as to amount of premiums written, they de- 
clined to give the figures, but they are generally credited on the street, by 
those in a position to know, as writing and placing a business of nearly a 
quarter of a million in fire premiums. 

The marked success that has attended this agency is no doubt due to 
the fact that the members of the firm are young men, who are all actively 
engaged in pushing for business, and we trust the example set will stimu- 
late other young men, for it shows what a few years of honest, hard work 
will do, even in a field where competition is as brisk as it is in Chicago. 





The Aggregates of Life Insurance. 


BeLow we give an aggregation of the business and financial standing of 
fifty-one regular organized life insurance companies, from their date of 
organization to January 1, 1884, compiled from information furnished at 
the request of The Chicago Tribune by the officials of the various com- 


panies : 
Amount paid in premiums by policyholders to the companies from 

the beginning to January 1, 1884............cscecceccocsccccces $1,300,055,083 
Amount paid to eae ype oe in death losses, endowments, divi- 

dends and purchased policies by the companies from the begin- 

ning to January 1, 1884.........s0e0 ~esceccccccvccececcccecens 945,317.622 
Assets of fifty-one companies January 1, 1884........... Soeecsscees 495,046, 566 
Amount paid in premiums by policyholders to the companies during 

the year 1883......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccesccccescees 70,669,930 


Amount paid to policyholders for death losses, endowments, divi- 

dends and purchased policies by the companies during the year 

DUR cv cccccccccccccecesccessceese $ecescsves 060000 Oe ccceseves 62,062,548 
Number of policies in force in fifty-one companies January 1, 1884.. 782,235 
Amount of insurance in force in fifty-one companies January 1, 1884. $1,862, 309,012 


Since their organization the companies have paid to the representa- 

tives of deceased policyholders, for matured endowments, divi- 

SNR: tesierinctenclnbbiin died daimneacdneirkdpenediel Nemenistcintis $945.317,622 
Existing policyholders stand credited with the combined assets of 

fifty-one companies, held in trust by the companies to meet claims 

as they mature, amounting January I, 1884, t0...........sesee0 495,046, 566 








Showing amount paid to policyholders and held in trust for them 

EE UN cist crtnsasknecwskecahissthetenkeey eR ae $1,440,364,188 
Deduct total premiums received by fifty-one companies from begin- 

Ming to January 1, 1884........cccccececcccccccsccscccccs eeceee 1, 300,055,083 








Showing the amount received from rents, etc., by the companies to 
January 1, 1884, in excess of amount required to pay all expenses 
NINE, in 055 staeeseteaninbesenineudieaksnéindacerness $140,309, 105 


SoME INTERESTING COMPARISONS. 
Total amount of life insurance in force in fifty-one companies Janu- 








OE a ree Sse: Waianae tain eesbapborpess +++» $1,862,309,012 
Total national debt, including cash in Treasury (statement June 1, 
Porecsssccansetens peecvhabsadborbenved Jivchteperrsnsseces 1,838,307,136 
Excess of life insurance obligationS............sesseseeees -. $24,001,876 
Assets of fifty-one life insurance companies January 1, 1884......... $495,046, 566 
“Available ‘assets" in United States Treasury (statement June 1, rym 
Ctcmbectaledacunesiseh osbeesssenne soeeeahtetis stwatawasees 389,368,637 
Excess of life insurance over Treasury assets.............. +» $105,677,929 


Life insurance payments to policyholders and their heirs during 1883. $62,062,548 
Total civil service expenses of United States Government during 
1883 (Secretary Treasury's last report)......... paeeedsenspanante 22,343,286 





ee 





Life insurance payments to policyholders and their heirs during 1883. $62,062,548 











Total war d ment payments of United States Government dur- 
ing 1883, including river and harbor improvements (official report). 48,911,383 
BONIS GE GIR. s dh iisids sisi ccwinciscigsaedide avncebior con -- $13,151,165 
Assets of fifty-one life insurance companies January 1, 1884......... 046, 566 
Cost of eaninenens of American railroads to 4 1, 5 (see last $495:046.5 , 
census report)..... poceveccoeses C595 09FSSSS se ehes0e nv oobeneseas 418,045,459 
BE OG Is cnc swnecsccnctnsigteeceececsdictlaseed $77,001,107 
Assets of fifty-one life companies January I, 1884........---++ oreue ,046, 566 
Total value of yearly product of coal, iron, copper, lead, zinc an Susevis 
minor metals in United States (census report)............---+--. 143,894,832 
BG i i ititiscersthnseakinsiadsninarenbsttanact ca $351,151,734 
Total amount paid for life insurance to fifty-one companies during 
eres sevcens peoeesecece erseessecesss » yowecese tseeseesss $70,669,930 
Total gold and silver coined in United States during last fiscal year 
(director of mint’s report for 1883)..........00.eeeceeceeeeceeees 64,772,398 
Excess of former.......... ET Tee er eee nen $5,897,532 
Total payments of fifty-one companies to policyholders and their 
heirs since date of organization..............0000.00ceceeceeeess $045,317,622 
Total gold and silver in circulation in the United States July 1, 1883, 
estimated by the director of the mint.............-...02.eeeeeeee 765,000,000 
I ie iain dos etd co dnd hvanddckseissstacesoe . $180,317,622 
Assets of fifty-one life insurance companies January 1, 1884......... ,046, 566 
Total capital invested in iron and steel and lumber business com- $495.046.5 
bined in United States (census report)..........--0-....0eeeeees 412,058,004 
NE OE is in ctiricadasevnkainvess=sinandeniinecaad $82,988,562 


Life insurance payments to policyholders and their heirs during 1883. $62,062, 
Interest paid on national debt during 1883 (Secretary T bensany’s > a 








port)....... ceccce Ovsesee esve COCROD Soe sesececeneceewesresvese 59,160,131 
Excess of former......... ... EN AAA BR A Ey ore Ey $2,902,417 
Assets of fifty-one life insurance companies...............+.-++-++ - $495,046, 
Total value of all school property in the United States (census re- — 
MN Sis sn pubade 650 Seeunkesenseannieehe FERRE PEN SM 211,411,540 
cen OF CNG si skids esscees dst siccveiscewabndesinette’ $283,635,026 
Amount of life insurance in force in fifty-one companies January 1, 
Mlicinanredaadddiads \sbissbe penaneni RE RE STREETS IO $1,862, 309,012 
Total value of live stock on all farms in the United States June 30, 
1880 (CENSUS TEPOTt).....cceeecsccee cescecsceccees ececccescccee 1, 500,464,609 
Excess of former.........- pubiatden aden shacstoisaiboveess $361,844,403 
Assets of fifty-one life insurance companies... ....---.....0..0s0005 $495,046, 566 
Total capital invested in slaughtering and meat packing 
De Fe PE Bonne ivsnseccenconccoksessensese $49,419,213 
In flour and milling................-.2eeseeeeeeesee: 177,361,87 
In manufacturing agricultural implements............ 62, 109,668 
In manufacturing butter and cheese................... 9,604,803 
In manufacturing woolen goods.........-.-.....+-.-: 96,095,564 
In manufacturing boots and shoes........-........++- 42,994,028 
In manufacturing leather and tanning................. 50,222,054 
TORE CIE BI a 00s x viktne canwisescisccwsuesietitass 487,807,208 
Excess of former........ Gila eines edens eke céddebasa eee $7,239,358 





Brooklyn’s Water Supply. 
THE system of driven wells for increasing the water supply of Brooklyn 
has proved a success, which the contractor has abundantly demonstrated, 
and last week the Brooklyn common council formally authorized Com- 
missioner Fleeman to perfect the contract for purchasing the additional 
water supply of 10,000,000 gallons daily for $360,000. The contractor 
undertook over a year ago to drive wells in the Jamaica plains at his own 
risk, and this was done with most successful results, the contract made 
last week being the acceptance by the common council of the plan for in- 
creasing Brooklyn's supply. As we have before explained, the depths of 
the wells vary from forty-seven to ninety feet, the depth being governed 
by the nature of the water-bearing strata. The driven wells are absolutely 
air-tight, and this being accomplished and the pumps started, the ex- 
haustion of the air from the pumps leaves a vacuum within, and the at- 
mosphere pressing upon the surface of the water within the surrounding 
earth forces it toward the point of least resistance, which is within the 
well, and the result is a rapid and continuous flow of water from the 
earth into the wells, every drop of which is thoroughly filtered. The in- 
crease gives Brooklyn a total water supply of about 55,000,000 gallons 
daily, or about eighty-four gallons per capita. This is an abundant 
supply, it being estintated that twenty-five gallons per capita is sufficient 
water for a city, and many European cities have got along on this amount. 
Americans are more wasteful with water than on the other side, and in 
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New York and Brooklyn, as well as in other cities, an enormous quantity 
of water is wasted by extravagance, carelessness and leakage. Indeed, it 
is said that in New York half the water used is lost by leaking pipes and 
dripping faucets. It is estimated that for private use ten gallons per 
capita is amply sufficient and fifteen gallons more for manufacturing, fire 
and sanitary purposes are more than requisite, allowance being made, 
too, for moderate leakage. If water meters could be introduced as suc- 
cessfully as the use of gas is now measured, no doubt New York and 
Brooklyn’s water consumption would be reduced fully half, for the con- 
sumers could then he taxed in direct proportion to the amount of their con- 
sumption. If the people in New York would practice economy as regards 
the use of water equal to that exercised by some foreign cities, the present 
water supply would suffice for fifty years to come, and Brooklyn would 
not need to increase its water supply in scarcely a less period. 








MERE MENTION. 





—The Fire Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia has 
appointed C. H. Barbour to be its agent at Detroit. 

—President Van Cott of the New York Fire Department is credited 
with saying that eight recent fires had been caused by the unlawful use of 
fire-crackers. 

—Alfred C. Stillman has succeeded Jennings & Stillman in the repre- 
sentation at San Francisco of the Manufacturers of Boston and the New 
Hampshire of Manchester. 


—The report of the Superintendent of the Boston Protective Depart- 
ment shows that in May there were forty-eight alarms, with fire losses 
amounting to $52,103, and uninsured losses of $3875. 


—We acknowledge receipt during the past week of bound copies of the 
annual reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Colorado and Minne- 
sota, and of the last meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


—At the recent meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters for 
Arkansas, the old officers were re-elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, John F. Boyle; vice-president, R. B. Gress; secretary, L. B. 
Leigh, Little Rock. 


—A Chicago paper says that the capacity of the pumps in the Chicago 
water-works is 100,000,000 gallons per day. With the mild weather 
now prevailing the consumption reaches 80,000,000 gallons, and the city 
authorities urge the people to guard against waste until the west division 
pumps add 30,000,000 gallons to the supply. 


—The citizens of Utica are exhibing much enthusiasm regarding the 
State convention of firemen to be held in that city August 26, 27, 28 and 
29, and in the parade which is to occur on the latter day. Ladies and 
business men are vieing with each other in offering prizes for various 
points of elegance and excellence, and there promises to be a lively com- 
petition for them. 

—A despatch from Fort Wayne says, that in order to get a permanent 
water supply, the city council last Wednesday evening decided to buy 
the canal feeder, paying therefor $15,000, one-third payable at once. 
A large number of citizens prayed Judge O’Rourke for an injunction, 
which was granted until Friday. The case will have a hearing in the 
courts in the meantime. 

—The Anglo-American Insurance Company has been incorporated at 
Washington, the object being to transact a general insurance business. 
The nominal capital is $1,000,000 in shares of ten dollars each. The cor- 
porators are Derrick F, Hamlink, Chas, W. Tankersley, H. H. Finley 
and Chas. E. Connis of the district, and Gordon Macintosh, John Mason 
and Robert Dance of London, England. 


—The president of the American of Newark has issued the following 
circular letter to its Ohio, Indiana and Michigan agents: ‘ The relations 
which have heretofore existed and which continue to exist between the 
Continental Insurance Company and its field force and the American are 
of the most cordial and friendly character ; but by mutual consent it has 
been deemed desirable that the Continental State agents should be re- 
lieved of the care of our business, in the States above named, on July 1. 
It gives us pleasure, therefore, to announce to you that we have arranged 











with A, B. Walker to take this field for our company, with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Walker is doubtless known to many of You as a 
brother of H. H. Walker, Indiana State agent of the Home Insurance 
Company of New York, having been for some time associated with the 
latter in that State. We commend him to you as a gentleman wel] merit. 
ing your entire confidence and highest respect.” 


—A movement has been instituted by the Board of Underwriters of 
Wheeling to hold a meeting of fire insurance men in West Virginia on 
July 23, at Wheeling, for the purpose of organizing a State Board of Un. 
derwriters, the object of the formation of this board being the Promotion 
of harmony and correct practice, and the establishment and Maintenance 
of adequate and equitable rates by the establishment of local boards of 
underwriters throughout the State. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the City of London Fire Insurance 
Company it was shown that the total assets of the company amounted to 
£327,147, against £299,000 in the previous year. The actual profits of 
the business for the twelve months had been £12,000, but the directors 
proposed that only £6000 should be distributed in a dividend of three per 
cent, leaving, with £10,000 brought forward from the previous year and 
49000 derived from interest on investments, a balance of £25,000, 


—The annual returns published by the prefecture of police show that 
there has for the last three or four years been an increase in the number 
of fires in Paris. The total in 1880 was 2097, of which 1509 were chim. 
ney fires only; but last year the total had risen to 2593, of which 168% 
were chimney fires. The number of persons burnt to death last year was 
eight, and fifty-one firemen were more or less seriously injured. Hon. 
orary rewards were conferred upon thirty-nine firemen for special acts of 
bravery. 


—It will be remembered that in the spring we had occasion to mention 
the important part the Fidelity and Casualty Company took in the detec. 
tion and capturing of the defaulting paying teller, Detrich, of the Laclede, 
Bank of St. Louis. The company had a bond of $20,000 on the defaulter, 
and it was supposed that it would have to pay to the bank $15,000 in 
settlement. Before paying the money, however, the Fidelity and Casualty 
took the precaution to examine the books, when lo! it was discovered 
that most of the embezzled money had been taken prior to the issue of 
the Fidelity’s bond, and it will not have to pay over $2500 in full settle. 
ment. 


—Chief Shay of the New York Fire Department says: ‘So Jong as 
propertyowners will continue to build tall tenement houses they should 
be compelled to place fire escapes both on the front and on the rear of 
every such building. Inmates of tenement houses cannot depend on 
patent arrangements for letting folks down to the ground on ropes, or on 
ladders which have to be unfolded and thrown from a window after a fire 
breaks out. The old-fashioned stationary fire escapes, which are always 
ready for use when needed, are the best that ever have been devised. 
With such escapes at each end of a house it would be possible for the 
occupants to get out, no matter in what part of a building a fire started.” 


—Chicago has a commercial base-bali league, composed of nines 
from the insurance offices, the banks, the Board of Trade and large busi- 
ness houses. Thus far the insurance nine is ahead in the contest, but the 
season is early yet. On July 5 the insurance boys will play the Board of 
Trade at the north side ; on July 12 they will play the Keiths at the west 
side ; on July 19 the insurance nine will encounter the Fields at the south 
side; on July 26 the Kimbarks at the west side; on August 2 the 
Chicago Banks at the south side ; on August 9 the Board of Trade again 
at the west side, and on August 16 the Keiths at the south side. The 
three clubs winning the most games will play off for the championship, 
and this the insurance boys are said to be looking forward to expectantly. 


—Stamford, Conn., with a population of 12,000, has a volunteer fire 
department consisting of two hand engines, three hose carriages and one 
hook and ladder truck, with a membership of about 130 men. Property- 
owners there do not feel that their property is apt to receive proper pro 
tection in case of fire, owing to a state of more or less demoralization ¢x- 
isting in the fire department. It seems that on Decoration Day, P. J. 
Kearney, foreman of Relief Hook and Ladder Company, refused to obey 
an alleged arbitrary order to turn out his company on Decoration Day with 
the other fire companies. The company was suspended on this account, 
and at the annual election occurring at this time, the chief engineer, 
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Joseph Guider, being re-elected, the votes of Relief Truck were counted 
out. The Board of Fire Control sustained the chief in suspending 
the company for disobedience of orders, and voted to expel the company 
for ignoring the chief’s orders. This action caused considerable excite- 
ment among the firemen, especially those expelled, the feeling being 
particularly against Chief Guider, and the Relief Company has taken 
steps to dispute the board’s decision. The latest development in the con- 
troversy was the hanging in effigy of Chief Guider on Saturday, and this 
continues to be the topic of discussion. The effigy was found suspended 
from a telegraph pole, bearing appropriate inscriptions and ornamented 
with a bunch of beets. The truck-house has been in charge of the police. 
The expelled members have retained Attorney Julius B. Curtis, who will 
bring the qaestion of the right of expulsion by the chief and his assistant 
before the courts. 

—The Pioneer Industrial Fire Insurance Company was started at 
Brooklyn, with an alleged capital of $100,000, but Superintendent McCall 
not having been communicated with to obtain the necessary authority to 
do business, that wide-awake official notified the association that it was 
amenable to the insurance laws, and asked for an explanation. The presi- 
dent replied: “‘ We placed implicit confidence in our counsel, H. J. 
Greata, who, it appears, has advised us entirely contrary to law, of which 
we were entirely ignorant till we received yours of the above date. As 
soon as he found he had so wrongly advised, he cowardly deserted us and 
left us to shift for ourselves as best we could. Acting under the advice 
of the district-attorney, who very kindly read yours of yesterday’s date to 
us this morning, we have acted as above stated and shall _henceforth cease 
doing business.” 


—Lewis Kackley, a German, thirty-five years old, arrived in Oregon 
three months ago from Ida Grove, Ia., and settled with his wife and child 
near Hillsboro. On the night of June 21, while his family were absent, 
his house was burned and the supposed remains of Kackley were found 
in the ruins, it being claimed that he was murdered and the place fired to 
conceal the crime. An investigation, however, led to the belief that the 
affair was an attempt to swindle the insurance companies, and that an old 
skeleton was placed in the house to represent the charred remains of 
Kackley. His wife was questioned and acknowledged having insurance 
policies on the life of her husband and the deeds of the property. Before 
the coroner’s jury she swore that she dreamed that a man shot her hus- 
band, and that fear compelled her to seek shelter at her father’s house. 
Kackley is insured in the New York Life for $3000 and in the Mutual 
Temperance Union for $3000. For several days after the fire he could 
not be found, but on Wednesday of last week he was arrested in Ashland 
and taken back to Hillsboro. The insured man has feigned insanity since 
arrest, 


—The Chicago Tribune remarks that one of the questions likely to be 
asked by persons as yet uninsured, and by many who also carry policies, 
is: ‘‘What are the companies really doing for their policyholders?” The 
answer for 1883 is that the fifty-one regular life companies paid to policy- 
holders and their heirs in death losses, endowments and dividends $62,- 
062,547.92, or about $1,200,000 for every week in the year. This was dis- 
bursed quietly, with no fuss, and as a matter of course, and similar 
amounts are being paid in increasing volume every week of the current 
year. This work of returning to policyholders or their heirs the wealth 
they have husbanded with the companies has been continuing regularly 
since the foundation of life insurance in this country, and the grand total 
thus returned up to January 1, 1884, was $945,317,621.99. And the same 
paper adds: ‘‘ With its present obligations reaching toward two billions 
of dollars, secured by a more than ample ratio of assets, with conceded 
ability, wisdom and probity of management, and with the confidence and 
patronage of the public more strikingly evinced year by year, he would 
be a bold writer who should venture to fix alimit to the future growth 
and prosperity of American life insurance.” 


—How the Monitor Fire Association, a small Ohio mutual, could, on 
the plea of changing its location, evade the rendering of the customary 
annual report of its condition is inexplicable, even by its own explana- 
tion, which the directors caused to be issued: ‘‘ As directors and officers 
of the Monitor Fire Association of Cincinnati, we desire to give a brief 
explanation of the exaggerated reports and misstatements that have been 
circulated through the daily press. In September, 1883, the directors of 
the Monitor of Canton believed that it would be to the best interest of the 





association to remove the main office to Cincinnati. A majority of mem- 
bers concurring this was done. When a certificate was presented to the 
secretary of State to confirm the removal, he declined to ratify such action 
in the absence of any law for or against such removal, on the ground that 
a precedent would be established that in some other case might work in- 
jury, though in this instance he was willing to admit such would not be 
the case. After taking legal advice a charter was procured for the Moni- 
tor of Cincinnati, and, by act of directors and members of the Canton 
association, the assets and liabilities of the Canton association were trans- 
ferred to the Cincinnati association. The issue taken by the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance is that the Monitor of Canton should have rendered a 
statement of its condition and business in January, 1884. There being no 
officers of the Canton association in January, and the business having 
been transferred to the Cincinnati association, we considered this impossi- 
ble. Weasked that a statement of the change and the condition and busi- 
ness of the Monitor of Cincinnati be inserted in the Commissioners’ re- 
port, which was refused. ‘The question at issue is as to the report of the 
Monitor of Canton in January, and as the grounds taken by both parties 
in interest are worthy of consideration, we are trying to reach a decision at 
as early a date as possible. All other charges concerning the association 
are erroneous.” 


—At the recent disastrous fire in Boston, the loss was greatly increased 
by the manner in which the buildings were blockaded with goods, the 
doors and windows being so completely barricaded that the firemen 
could not force an entrance, and the water thrown at the fire failed to 
reach it. This is an old complaint in this city, and has been frequently 
referred to in these columns. In Boston the underwriters propose.heroic 
treatment for this evil, which is nothing less than doubling up rates 
wherever a building is made inaccessible through this cause. We re- 
member a cotton fire in this city not long since, whére the firemen found 
the doors and windows similarly barricaded on the inside; the remarks 
of the chief of the department and the other firemen were not only vigor- 
ous, but were far from complimentary to the insurance companies that 
would permit goods and premises insured by them to be exposed to such 
hazards. They should insist that ample space in the vicinity of all doors 
and windows should be kept free, and that passageways through the 
goods should be left so that every part of every floor can be reached with 
a line of hose. What with iron shutters on the outside and barricades of 
goods on the inside, the windows of some of our business buildings 
are less easily penetrated than the brick walls adjoining. If mer- 
chants have no more sense than to obstruct their premises in this way, 
they should be deprived of insurance indemnity entirely. 


-—A strong opposition is being brought in London to bear against the 
practice of some insurance companies refusing the admission of reporters 
to their meetings, and a financial newspaper called Money comments on 
this custom of certain companies, as follows: ‘‘Too long have these 
hoary institutions wrapped themselves in a mantle of haughty reserve in 
their relations with the outside world. We are the more impelled to call 
attention to the exclusiveness of the older insurance companies in this 
respect from a feeling that no one is to blame. These institutions date 
from a time when there was no insurance or financial press to record their 
doings, and when the ordinary journals of the day took nointerest in such 
matters. Some companies can even point to aclause in their deeds of 
settlement expressly forbidding the presence of ‘intruders,’ by whom 
was probably meant the officials of rival institutions. Thus it became the 
use and wont of such companies to refuse admission to reporters. Cus- 
tom, in this case, seems to have acquired the force of law, and nothing 
but a strong expression of opinion from the shareholders’ side of the table 
will induce directors to admit press representatives. The utility of ad- 
mitting the press to these meetings may be strongly urged, while admitting 
that these institutions, of which the country has every reason to be proud, 
have probably nothing to conceal. The shareholders may rightly regard 
themselves as guasi trustees of the policyholders who are not shareholders. 
How can they satisfy themselves on many points affecting the company’s 
welfare, when the directors’ report is confined to a formal announcement 
of the forthcoming meeting, of which no account, either full or abridged, 
is afterward sent to them? And the shareholders who attend personally 
are in little better plight, for unless they are competent stenographers 
themselves they cannot take down the chairman’s statements, and are, 
consequently, unable to make comparisons or analyses.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 


Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 















































Last 
2: Fae DivipEND — eee 
33 Capitar |\ViMe or Pap. ; 
NAME OF COMPANY,| 83 | £266 p. | pStack 
35 * |Per $100, Price 
x F 188, " | Date. |PerCt.| Date. (Per 
wien! Cent.) 
3 
$500,000 | $125.64 Dans, 6) 20 |b <cnwedss 200 
200,000} 161.85 |*July, ’83 5 “ssoenee | 142% 
400,000] 252.62 \* Jan., "84 5 {June 4,°84| 150 
200,000] 127.64 *Jan., "84 5 |Mar. 5,’84/ 113 
200,000] 265.57 |*Jan.,°34 7. |Méer.14,°83|) 175 
153,000] 233.69 (*Jan.,’84| 734 |May 1,'84| 170 
200,000 | 109.14 Jan., "84 5 ieecenm | 5 
200,000] 372.19 |*July,’83) 7% | ------.- | 200 
300,000 | 243.31 |*Jan.,’84 5 Mayr2,’84|_ 150 
210,002 | 182.99 loned-s "Se 5 |Apr. 9,84) 120 
250,000] 146.59 |*Jan., 84 5 Apr.16,'84 125% 
200,000} 170.50 |tNov. 83 2 June25,’83) 115 
| 
200,000] 122.89 |*Jan,.’84 3% |Julytr,’83/ 90 
Continental .... 100 1,000,000] 266.18 |*Jan.,’84 7-70|Mar.19,'84| 238 
Eagle ....... Scebvsnewes 4° 300,000} 326.11 |*Apr.’84 7% |May 8,84) 245 
, | 
Saute Cit 100 200,000} 127.89 | Jan.,’84 3. |Apr.30,’84| 80 
Exchange 30 200,010} 136.59 efon’ 84 3% |Oct. 24,83) 100% 
Farragut 50 200,000] 141.59 |*Jan.,’84/ 5 |Feb. 6,’84) 110 
Firemens....-..-.------- 17 204,000] 124.92 | Jan.,’84 | 4 |Feb.11,'84) 85 
Firemans Trust......----| to 150,000] 111.49 |*Jan.,’84 3% |Dec.12,’83, 79 
Franklin and Emporium.| roo 200,000] 156.41 |*July,’84 6 |June2o’84) 112% 
German’ American 100 1,000,000 | 268.50 |* Jan.,’84 7 |June 2,84) 210 
Germania .....---.- = 1,000,000] 181.79 |*Jan.,’84 5s |Apr.25, 84) 140 
Glens Falls.........-..-- 10 200,000] 431.28 |*Jan.,’84/ 5 |June 5,83) 220 
19,| 
NN oss nivananeecenes 50 200,000] 155.03 |*Jax.,’84) 5 |Apr. 8,'84) t10 
Greenwich ..........-.-- 25 200,000} 232.41 |tJan., 84 7% |July25,’83/ 290 
Guardian -.........-..-- 100 200,000] 107.34 |*Jan.,’84 3 |July22,’83) 6 
| 
Hamilton .........-...-- 15 150,000] 174.11 |*July,’84 5 |June 9.’84) ars 
ARSE ccccccccnsnes coe 50 1,000,000] 177.73 |*July,’84 5 |jApr.25,’84) 145 
Ee 100 3,000,000} 155.44 |*Jan., 84 5 une16,'84 140 
Howard............. ee 500,000 103.83 | July,’83} 3 |Mar.20,’84) 63 
DE nscsawavcnmequens 100 200,000] 102.10 | July,’83| 2% |June23,’84| 60 
Jefferson .........-...-- 30 200,010] 242.35 |*Mar.’84| 5 |May28,’84) 124% 
Kings County........... 20 150,000] 232.44 |*Jan.,’84/} 10 |Julyr3,°83| 201 
Knickerbocker ......---- 30 210,000] 143.62 |*Jan..’84| 3 |Juner8,’84! 90 
La Fayette.............. 100 150,000] 140,06 |*Jan.,'84 5 |Apr.r5,’84) 102% 
4 s , 
Long Island.........--.- ‘0 300,000} 134.54 |*Jan.,.84) 5 |Apr.16,'84| 112g 
5 34-54 | 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... . 100 100,000 99-53 coces = |... |Nov. 1,’82} 120 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000} 170,85 |*Jan., 84 3 |June 6,'84) 112 
Mechanics -............- 50 250,000} 133.00 |*Jan.,’84 5 |May 1,’84| 112% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 |*July,’83 5 @|May27,'84| 86 
Mercantile -...........-- 50 200,000] 109.94 |*Jan.,’84) 3 |Mar.15,"83| 64 
Merchants ..........-...- 50 200,000] 177.33 | Jan.,’84 5s |Juner8,’84) 103 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 See 10 6|June2'84| 160 
Montauk..............-. 50 200,000; 136.62 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Jan.22,"84| 110 
ER in cenccnesucssinnd 50 200,000} 182.58 |*July,’84| 5 |Mar. 3,’84| 150 
PE cctecnewsvaucase 37% 200,000} 136.76 |*Jau.,’84} 5 |Mar.27,’84) 93% 
New York Bowery......- 25 300,000] 217.34 |*Jan.,’84 6 |Mayro,’84| 152% 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000 262.14 *Jan..’84 6 Mar. 1,’84; 150 
New York Fire......--.. 100 200,000 | 135.10 |*Feb., 84 4 |Dec.26,’83) 95 
Niagara...... Ne ae 50 500,000} 164.84 |*July,’84 5 |Mar. 5,84) 127 
North River........ i 350,000 | 128.21 |*Oct.,’83 4 |Nov. 1,82} 108 
| 25 200,000] 287.87 |*Jan., 84 7 |Mar, 1,’84| 180 
4 
100 200,000} 137.35 |*July, ’84 5 |Mar. 5,’84| 105 
50 200,000} 153.39 |*July,’84| 5 |Jan.1o,’83| 175 
k 20 150,000] 235.29 |*Jan., 84 6 |Apr. 2.’84|) 164 
PREY ccagecdosdvencoes 5° 1,000,000] 168.62 |*Jan., 84 5 |Juner4,’84| 145 
Rochester German. ...... | 50 200,000} 167.66 |*Jan.,’84 a Pee 135 
TERNS ncccoccocccccccs 25 200,000} 181.63 |*Jan., ’84 6 |Sept 29,’83| 120 
Standard .... --| 50 200,000} 160.51 |*Jan.,’84]| 3% |Oct. 24,’83| 100 
500,000} 101.33 Aily,,8 4 \Juner6,’84 60 
350,000} 107.04 | Aug.,’80]} 33% |Juner4,’84| 52 
200,000] 163.51 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Feb. 6,’84| 125 
100,000] 116,35 |*Jan.,’84 9 Jaccosesese 105 
250,000/ 190.68 |*July,’84 5 |June2o,’84) 130 
300,000 | 167.52 |*Feb., 84 5 |Mar.22,’84) 125 
250,000 | 273.37 |*Jan..’84| xo |Oct.24,’83| 206 


























* Semi-annual, 


ly. 
t per cent each month. 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 







































































Net Last Se 
Sg book Divipenp ih 
8s . alue o AID, 
NAME OF COMPANY. NS | Sapita? |" Stock” Nd. 
$y aid up. Per$ico,| - |, | $$ 
.” Fan. 1, D 3 : 
1884. late. \Per Cy, é i) 
| “ep 
TR TE cciticicwvincsevene $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |+ Apr.,’84 5 228 
American, Boston... 100 300,000} 141.27 |*Jan.,’84 3 131 
American, Newark 5 600,000} 238.90 | Mar.,’83 | 19 1 
American, Philadelphia...........-. 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Oct.,’83| 5 7 
American Central, St. Louis-...-..- 25 600,000} 137.01 |*Jan.,'84 5 n 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 102.94 |* July, ’83 3 z 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 131.42 |*jan.,’84 ; 138 
California, San Francisco.........--. tco 600,000] 118.80 |t Jan.,’84 3 122 
Citizens, Pittsburgh........-------- 50 $00,000} 105.39 |*Jan.,"84| 4 113 
Commercial, San Fra: cisco....--..-.- 100 200,000} 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 5 135 
Concordia, Milwaukee.. Ico 200,000 | 144.81 — "84 4 110 
Connecticut, Hartford. 100 1,000,000} 128.24 |*Jan.,’84| 5 15 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 30 300,000] 198.21 |*Jan.,’84 5 145 
Eliot, Boston.....-...--- oe ecceccce 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83| 5 124% 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000] 117.15 |*Jan,, 84 2 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia---.. 50 500,000} 262.90 |*Jan.,’84/ 20 540 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000] 125.31 |*July,’83 5 160 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000} 125.94 |t Jan., '84 3 132 
Firemens, Baltimore ..........-.--- 18 378,000} 118.79 | Jan., 84} 3 im 
Firemens, Dayton.............-.--- 20 250,000 | 107.29 |tJuly,’83 2 150 
Firemens, Newark.........- ecco] 98 500,000| 246.39 |*Jan., 84 6 180 
First National, Worcester... «--| 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., 83 3 qe 
Franklin, Philadelphia............- 100 400,000} 312.57 |t Jan., “84 5 337 
German, Pittsburgh........... -| 5° 200,000} 150.52 |*Jan.,’84 6 200 
Germania, Newark...........<-...-- go 200,000 | 102.16 July, ’78 3 15 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. 100 300,000] 288.42 |+ Jan.,’84 6 300 
oS eee eee 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*Jan.,’84 | 10 275 
Ins, Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 207.07 |*Jan., '84| 10 305 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 209.82 |*Jan.,’84 5 172% 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 $00,000} 214.08 | Oct., '83 4 90 
Mechanics, Philadelphia...........-. 25 250,000} 142.16 | Jan., "84 160 
Mercantile Cleveland............--. 20 200,000 | 143.39 |*July,’83 5 110 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 119.62 |*Nov.,’83 5 135 
Merchants Providence............- 5° 200,000 | 127.56 |*Jan., 84 3 100 
Merchants, Newark................ 25 400,000] 194.46 |*fan., "84 6 162% 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000] 117.57 | ..-.---- ‘ae 105 
National, Hartford..............--- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |*fan., 84 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston.......- 100 300,000} 125.17 |*Apr.,'84 5 118 
New Orleans Ins. Co..............- 50 500,000 | 109.02 |*Jan., 84 5 122 
I ee ee ee rs 250,000} 212.28 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
New Hampshire, Manchester......| roo 500,000} 141.23 |*Jan.,’84 4 147 
North American, Boston..........-. 100 200,000 | 132.73 |*Apr., 84 5 114% 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee! 100 600,000] 139.12 |*July,’83 5 147% 
: DEE wcccawes caeecein 100 1,000,000} 107.05 |* July, 83 4 85 
Pennsylvania, Phila............:...| 100 400,000 | 324.45 |*Sept.,’83 5 217 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000 | t10.55 |*Jan.,’84 4 118 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 50 200,000} 145.02 | Jan.,'84 | 12 155 
Phoenix, Hartford.... 100 | 2,000,000] 101.09 |t Jan., '84 3% | 165 
PR: RINNE ooo vac sensaesosona 100 200,000} 107.22 |*Apr., ’83 5 100 
Providence- Washington, Providence} 50 | 400,000 | 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
I TINE: coscccnccesecece 10 250,000] 150.97 |*Jan., 84 4 140 
Security, New Haven.............. 50 200,000} 115.35 |*July, '83 3 oon 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.......... 100 600,000 | 100.59 Oct.,’ 81 5 | 78% 
Springfield f. and M., Springfield... 100 1,000,000 | 140.09 |*Jan.,’84 5s | 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia.......| 50 400,000 | 202.08 |*Jan., '84 8 260 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000 | 148.89 |*Jan., 84 5 125 
Sun, San Francisco...............- ae 300,000 | 113.14 | ~.....-- aes pa 
Traders, Chicago... .-. | r00 500,000 | 172.37 |t Mer. '84 2% | 135 
Union, Philadelphia_... 10 1,000,000} 102.61 |*Jan., 84) 4 125 
Union, San Francisco.............- 100 750,000 | 120,81 |tJan., ’84 3 122 
United Firemens, Philadelphia...... 10 300,000} 123.35 |*Sept.,’83 6 160 
Washington, Boston...............- | loo 1,000,000 | 118,38 |*Apr., 83 5 110% 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
British America, Toronto 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 1:2 
Western, Toronto............-...0- 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July,’83 12 135 











English Companies Doing Business in New York. 























Amount 
Par Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | 74 Per Latsst Prics. 
Stock. | Shave, 

£ £ £ s. 4, 

Cher of Genten coicccccconscsccscces To I oe 17 6. 
Commastial UmieR....cccceccsccss B 50 5 20 -- -- 
Fire Insurance Association.......... 10 2 2 10 - 
GREY REI ees 120 50 63 os 6 
Imperial Fire 100 25 147 ee -: 
Lancashire......... 20 2 6 7 6 
Sane ener aaa entc 10 2 - 15 
Liverpool and London and Globe...- 20 2 20 17 6 
don AGSUIANCS....- ccnecoccccccse 25 12% 59 +e -- 
London and Lancashire Fire 25 2% 4 15 - 
London and Provincial 20 I I os -- 
North British and Mercantile 5° 16% 25 II 3 
0} 100 5 45 15 
Norwich Union 1co 12 t10 ee - 
Phoenix. ove és 255 oo -- 
ee n | 10 I 2 16 3 

oyal 20 3 29 7 

Scottish Union and National..... ond 20 I 3 13 6 
United Fire Re-I 20 8 Ir oo - 
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